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Bulletin 


Professor  on  team  sent  to  Uganda 
to  repair  economy  ruined  by  Amin 


Thwarting  intellectual  stagnation 

With  reduced  recruitment  in  some 
departments  and  divisions,  the  lack  of 
new  minds  and  new  ideas  could  mean 
intellectual  stagnation,  says  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  Donald  Chant. 

To  offset  that  danger,  he  says,  the 
University  plans  to  establish  a “mobility” 
fund  to  cover  expenses  for  U of  T faculty 
members  engaging  in  exchanges  with 
colleagues  from  other  universities. 
Provision  for  the  fund  is  expected  to  be 
made  in  the  1980-81  and  subsequent 
budgets.  Neediest  departments  and  , 
divisions  will  receive  highest  priority. 
Exchanges  would  not  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  research  leave. 

Assistant  to  the  President  appointed 

Kenneth  Bartlett,  30,  has  been 
appointed  research  assistant  to  President 
James  Ham.  His  duties  will  include  doing 
research  and  monitoring  governmental 
policies  relating  to  U of  T.  He  received  his 
BA  through  Victoria  College  in  1 971,  and 
his  MA  and  PhD  through  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  in  1972  and  1978  res- 
pectively. An  assistant  professor  of 
history,  he  will  continue  to  teach  one 
course  in  the  history  department. 


Helping  the  Boat  People 

The  Toronto  Vietnamese  Association  is 
looking  for  your  help  to  aid  in  their 
sponsorship  of  the  “Boat  People”. 
Donations  of  goods,  housing,  sewing 
machines  (to  help  alter  clothing),  and 
services  such  as  helping  transport 
donated  furniture,  are  especially  needed. 
The  association  is  also  interested  in 
possible  employment  opportunities  for 
the  refugees. 

Any  financial  contributions  are  tax 
deductible. 

If  you  would  like  to  help,  you  can 
contact  the  association  at  Ontario  Wel- 
come House,  8 York  St.,  or  phone 
368-1030. 

Interpreters  of  Vietnamese,  Chinese, 
Lao,  Cambodian,  or  Hmong  are  also 
needed.  If  you  speak  any  of  these  lan- 
guages and  would  like  to  volunteer  your 
services,  contact  Operation  Lifeline, 
367-7976. 


UTSA  objects  to  joint  membership 

The  U of  T Staff  Association  has  issued 
a statement  saying  that  it  objects  to 
being  identified  with  the  decision  to 
extend  the  joint  membership  plan  to 
Hart  House,  the  athletic  complex,  and 
the  Faculty  Club  to  administrative  staff. 
(A  May  16  memorandum  from  the 
Personnel  Department  said  extension  of 
the  joint  membership  plan  had  been 
approved  as  a result  of  salary  and  benefit 
discussions  between  the  staff  association 
and  the  administration.)  UTSA  says  the 
plan  was  given  to  administrative  staff  to 
keep  their  settlement  comparable  to  the 
faculty’s,  but  says  it  doesn’t  like  the  plan 
because  “as  a result  of  a Faculty  Club 
by-law  effectively  restricting  membef- 
ship  to  those  earning  over  S 1 3,000  per 
year,  at  least  one  half  of  our  membership 
is  rendered  ineligible  to  benefit  from  it.” 


Number  1,  33rd  year 

The  University  of  Toronto  Bulletin 
is  published  by  the  Department  of  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St., 
Toronto,  M5S  1A1. 

Deadlines 

Publication  dates  for  the  next  two  issues 
of  the  Bulletin  are  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  10; 
deadline  for  submission  of  material  is 
10  days  before  publication  date. 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

When  Idi  Amin’s  regime  was  over- 
thrown in  Uganda  this  spring,  the 
provisional  government  immediately 
requested  help  in  restoring  essential 
services.  In  response,  the  Common- 
wealth Secretariat  sent  a team  of  econo- 
mists and  engineers  to  spend  a month 
examining  vital  systems  and  outlining 
reconstruction  proposals. 

David  Nowlan,  vice-dean  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  was  one  of  two 
Canadian  economists  on  the  12-member 
team. 

“We  thought  we’d  be  looking  at  war 
damage  after  five  months  of  fighting; 
but  that  turned  out  to  be  relatively  super- 
ficial: Most  reconstruction  needs  were 
the  result  of  neglect.  The  Ugandan 
economy  was  so  ground  down  during  Idi 
Amin’s  eight-year  regime  that  the 
country’s  capital  assets  are  now  less  than 
a quarter  of  what  they  were  in  1970. 

“Vital  foreign  exchange  from  coffee 
and  cotton  exports,  instead  of  being  re- 
invested, was  used  by  the  ruler  and  his 
cronies  to  import  consumer  goods,  such 
as  cars,  which  they  then  sold  for  up  to  10 
times  the  original  price.  The  richer  they 
became,  the  more  impoverished  were  the 
Ugandans.  It’s  almost  as  if  the  country 
had  been  looted  by  a foreign  invader.” 
He  said  the  most  critical  need  over  the 
next  six  months  will  be  to  build  up  the 
commercial  vehicle  fleet  so  export  crops 
can  be  transported.  Because  many  trucks 
were  driven  away  by  Amin’s  fleeing 
troops,  the  fleet  is  barely,  one-fifth  what 
it  was. 

In  addition  to  trucks,  about  200,000 
sturdy  bicycles  will  also  be  needed  to 
meet  basic  primary  needs  over  the  next 
two  years.  Bicycles  are  used  everywhere 
and  are  multi-purpose.  As  many  as  three 
or  four  people  can  be  seen  on  one  bike,  and 
things  like  200-pound  bags  of  coffee  are 
wheeled  on  them  to  processing  centres. 
The  Indian  government  has  offered  to 


Next  year’s  annual  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  staff  association  will  begin 
earlier  than  in  the  past,  it  was  decided  at 
a recent  meeting  between  UTSA 
executive  members  and  the 
administration.  President  James  Ham 
suggested  UTSA’s  interests  could  be 
better  served  if  negotiations  begin  earlier, 
and  invited  the  staff  association  to  submit 
its  1979-80  salary  and  benefits  proposal 
by  Nov.  1. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  after  recent 
UTSA  criticism  that  salary  and  benefits 
discussions  with  the  administration  are 
for  the  most  part  an  empty  exercise. 

“It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  of 
last  year’s  talks  that  the  administration 
was  not  in  a position  to  respond  to  our 
concerns  because  it  was  simply  waiting 


underwrite  up  to  $10  million  worth  of 
Indian-made  road  and  railway  vehicles 
but  “untied”  aid,  particularly  outright 
gifts  of  foreign  exchange,  will  also  be 


for  the  mediator’s  report  on  negotiations 
with  the  faculty  association,  so  we  could 
be  offered  the  same  package,”  says 
Karel  Swift,  acting  chairman  of  UTSA’s 
salary  and  benefits  committee. 

“The  overall  profile  of  University 
staff  is  very  different  from  that  of 
faculty.  With  higher  salaries,  faculty 
members  are  more  interested  in  such 
non-taxable  benefits  as  extended  health 
care.  Free  tuition  for  dependents  means 
more  to  faculty  because  their  children 
are  more  likely  to  want  higher  education 
and  be  of  university  age. 

“Some  staff  members  plan  to  make 
the  University  their  career  focus,  but 
not  in  the  proportion  that  faculty 
members  do,  so  the  two  pension  plans 
should  probably  be  different.” 

Swift  says  UTSA  is  unlikely  to  opt  for 


needed.  First,  however,  international 
funding  agencies  and  prospective  donor 
countries  will  need  assurances  that 

Continued  on  Page  6 


next  year 


separate  benefits  in  the  next  round  of 
negotiations  but  will  probably  do  so 
eventually.  Meanwhile  she  is  seeking 
staff  volunteers  with  experience  in  nego- 
tiations, salaries,  or  economic  research. 

The  administration’s  representative 
for  next  year’s  talks  will  be  Professor 
William  Alexander,  vice-president  — 
campus  and  community  affairs. 

“The  administration  now  seems 
receptive  to  submissions,”  says  Swift, 
“but  UTSA  must  take  the  initiative  in 
investigating  issues  and  raising  concerns, 
otherwise  nothing  will  happen.” 

Two  UTSA  members  have  been 
invited  by  UTFA  to  join  its  negotiations 
with  the  administration  on  setting  up  a 
presidential  advisory  committee  on 
managing  pension  plan  investments. 


UTSA,  administration  agree  to  begin 
salary  negotiations  earlier 


Job  Openings  Research  News 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(4)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Secretary  I 

($9,370  — 1 1,040  — 12,720) 

Nursing  (5),  Ophthalmology  (4), 
Behavioural  Science  (2),  Mathematics 
(1),  Athletics  & Recreation  (5),  Family  & 
Community  Medicine,  part-time  (4), 
Woodsworth  College  (2),  Continuing 
Studies  (2) 

Library  Assistant 

($9,370  — 11,040  — 12,710) 

Media  Centre  (5) 

Library  Technician  III 

($9,370  — 11,040  — 12,710) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($12,650  — 14,880—  17,110) 

Biochemistry  (6),  Chemical  Engineering 
(5),  Histology  (6) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($11,990  — 14,120  — 16,250) 

Geology  (1),  Chemistry  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  II 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 

Medicine  (4) 

TV  Maintenance  Technician  I 

($11,370  — 13,370  — 15,370) 

Media  Centre  (5) 


Stage  Manager 

($12,650—  14,880—17,110) 

Drama  Centre  (2) 

Men’s  Intramural  Supervisor 

($13,280—15,630—  17,980) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (5) 

Program  Co-ordinator 

($14,760  — 17,360  — 19,980) 
international  Student  Centre  (5) 

Systems  Auditor 

($18,160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Programmer  III 

($18,160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3), 
Surgery  (4) 

Chief  Engineer 

($21,200  — 24,940  — 28,680) 
Scarborough  College  (6) 


Use  of  animals  in  research  and 
teaching 

A booklet  entitled  Annual  (Aire  Handbook, 
which  provides  information  on  the  pro- 
vincial legislation  and  University  policies 
and  guidelines  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
animals  in  research  and  teaching,  is  now 
available.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
ORA,  call  978-2163. 

Ontario  Heart  Foundation 

New  application  forms  for  the  Ontario 
Heart  Foundation  grants  and  awards 
programs  are  now  available  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  978-6013,  and  from 
ORA,  978-2163.  Please  remember  that 
applications  for  all  programs,  except 
studentships,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Heart  Foundation  office  in 
Ottawa,  by  October  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

The  foundation  has  announced  a deadline 
of  September  28  for  research  and  major 
equipment  grant  applications.  Please 
note  that  this  deadline  is  earlier  than  last 
year.  New  forms  are  available  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  978-6013,  and 
from  ORA,  978-2163. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  the  foundation’s 
new  address  will  be  365  Bloor  St.  E., 

17th  floor,  Toronto,  M4W  3L4. 


Grants  for  travel 
to  overseas  conferences 
I he  Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  ol  the  Research  Board  has 
established  September  14  as  the  deadline 
lor  submission  of  applications  for  travel 
funds  to  present  a scholarly  paper  at  a 
conference  or  symposium  during  the 
period  Dec.  1,  1979  to  March  31,  1980. 
Guidelines  for  application  are  available 
from  ORA,  978-2163.  Late  applications 
will  be  considered  only  if  funds  are 
still  available  after  this  competition. 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  Medical  Research  Council  has  re- 
vised its  form  for  operating,  equipment 
and  equipment  maintenance  grant  appli- 
cations. Copies  of  the  new  form  are 
available  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
978-6013,  and  from  ORA,  978-2163. 

Upcoming  deadlines 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  — Welfare 
Directorate  is  accepting  applications 
for  research  project  grants  for  a deadline 
of  September  1. 

Canadian  Diabetic  Association  — 
September  15. 


Classified 


PhD  Orals 


' Since:  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  July  23 
Robert  Fedosejevs,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Critical  Density  Profiles  of 
Plasmas  Produced  by  Nanosecond 
Gigawatt  C02  Laser  Pulses.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  B.P.  Stoicheff.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  25 
Miles  Johnston,  Department  of  Patho- 
logy, “The  Distribution  and  Significance 
of  PG  in  Lymph  Draining  Inflammatory 
Lesions.”  Thesis  supervisors:  Profs. 

H.Z.  Movat  and  J.B.  Hay.  Room  309, 63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  July  27 

Mario  Francisco  Letelier,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Unified 
Approach  to  the  Analysis  of  Unsteady 
Parallel  Flow  in  Circular  Pipes.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  H.J.  Leutheusser. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

John  Hanes,  Department  of  Geology, 
“An  40AR/39AR  Geochronological 
Study  of  Precambrian  Diabase  Dykes.” 
Thesis  supervisors:  Profs.  D.  York  and 
D.W.  Strangway.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE? 
SABBATICAL?  961-1928 

J.M.S.  Services:  For  those  out  of  country  — 
Complete  Personal,  Professional  Package 

• Consultation  to  determine  needs 

• Organization,  implementation  of  move 

• Mail  collection,  forwarding 

• Banking,  bill  paying 

• Maintenance  of  all  prearranged  affairs 

• Monthly  contact  via  letter,  cable,  phone 

• Monthly  documentation  of  completed  work 

• Additional  services  upon  request 

• Company  is  registered,  insured 

J.M.S.  SERVICES 
JANET STODDART 
961-1928 


Tuesday,  July  31 

Andrew  Bau,  Department  of  Geology, 
“History  of  Regional  Deformation  of 
Archean  Rocks  in  the  Kashabowie-Lac 
Des  Mille  Lacs  Area,  N.W.  Ontario.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P-Y.F.  Robin. 
Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  1 
William  J.  Churchill,  Jr.,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Th eAnnalesBarenses 
and  the  Annales  Lupi Protospatharii : 
Critical  Edition  and  Commentary.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.  Watson. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  August  2 
William  James  Power,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Metal  Vapour  Synthesis  of 
Organometallic  Complexes.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  G.A.  Ozin.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  August  7. 

Philip  Alan  Alperson,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “The  Special  Status  of 
Music.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  G.B. 
Payzant.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  22 
Margaret  Harry,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “An  Edition  of  Kristni  Saga, 
with  Notes  and  Commentary.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Frank.  Room  11E 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Landscape  architecture 
leaves  forestry 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Architecture  has  been  re-named  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  Department 
ol  Landscape  Architecture  was  the  only 
department  in  an  otherwise  non- 
departmentalized  faculty.  It  will 
continue  to  have  its  own  budget  and  its 
own  staff  but  is  now  reporting  to  Vice- 
Provost  R.W.  Missen,  rather  than  to  the 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


American  Historical  Review.  A complete 
set  of  every  issue  published  between 
1960  and  1978.  Excellent  condition.  Best 
offer;  minimum  $125.  Michael  Mouritsen. 
979-2221  (ext.  425)  during  day;  221-0563 
evenings. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Comfortable 
3-bedroom  house,  15  minutes  from  city 
centre  and  university,  close  to  beaches, 
schools;  available  for  exchange  or  rent 
from  December  1,  1979  to  December 
1980.  Brian  Merilees,  4030  or  489-4300. 


Independent  management  consultant 

with  established  practice  and  back- 
ground will  implement  or  improve 
planning  and  operations  with  practising 
professionals  and  small  corporations 
(principals  only),  961-0610. 


Gendron  baby  carriage,  solid  body, 
$30.  Call  Barbara,  534-9613. 


Oriental  scatter  mats,  carpets  and  rugs  of 

any  condition  or  age,  but  preferably  of 
geometric  design  wanted  by  collector. 
V.  MacMillan,  694-6125,  evenings  and 
weekends. 
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far! 

We’re  still  just 
a few  minutes  walk 
from  U of  T 

30  Baldwin’Street 
979-1287 
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A letter  to  Jenny 


Dear  Jenny: 

I suppose  you  are  wondering  why  I am 
writing  a letter  to  you.  Let  me  explain. 

I have  some  important  things  to  say  to 
you  and  they  concern  your  education, 
present  and  future.  As  you  know,  your 
daddy  usually  deals  with  things  he  thinks 
are  important  by  assuming  that  serious 
face,  saying,  “Jenny,  I’d  like  to  speak  with 
you.”  Since  you  are  only  nine,  the 
subject  of  our  chats  often  deals  with  the 
way  you  treat  your  brother,  Jesse,  or  the 
way  you  should  treat  him. 

However,  there  are  two  reasons  why  I 
would  like  to  set  down  my  thoughts  in  a 
slightly  more  orderly  fashion.  First  of 
all,  I want  you  to  keep  these  remarks, 
they  may  take  on  greater  meaning  as  you 
grow  older,  so  humour  me  by  putting  this 
letter  in  your  scrap  book.  Before  you  do, 
you  might  practise  your  reading  and 
vocabulary.  I love  and  respect  your  ability 
to  say  “Daddy,  what  does  that  mean?” 

Secondly,  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity asked  me  to  speak  at  a graduation 
ceremony  which  we  call  convocation. 
During  this  ceremony,  university  stu- 
dents will  be  presented  for  various 
degrees  which  are  symbols  for  achieving 
a certain  level  of  education.  I’ll  tell  you 
more  about  degrees  in  a moment. 

Usually  they  call  these  speeches  “con- 
vocation addresses”,  but  the  ones  I’ve 
heard  are  more  like  sermons.  I’m  sup- 
posed to  say  something  important  in 
15  minutes  or  so,  and  while  a sermon  is 
probably  appropriate,  I won’t  know  most 
of  the  people.  Somehow  I don’t  think 
I’d  feel  comfortable  preaching  to 
strangers  but  maybe  they  won’t  mind  it 
if  I exercise  the  parental  prerogative 
and  give  you  a little  lecture.  If  you  don’t 
mind,  I’ll  read  this  letter  to  them. 

Getting  back  to  degrees,  do  you 
remember  when  you  heard  someone 
refer  to  me  as  Dr.  Pascal  and  I explained 
to  you  that  the  “Dr.”  referred  to  a degree, 
a PhD,  and  that  I received  this  symbol 
because  I studied  hard  and  was  able  to 
pass  tests  and  write.  You  also  know  that 
the  only  time  I ever  refer  to  myself  as 
“Dr.”  is  when  I’m  making  restaurant 
reservations.  Three  weeks  ago,  I was 
giving  a speech  (not  a sermon)  and  my 
host  gave  me  a very  nice  introduction. 

He  said  that  I received  my  education  at 
a particular  university  where  I received 
my  BA,  MA,  and  PhD  (all  degrees).  I 
politely  corrected  him,  pointing  out  that 
while  I had  already  received  these  three 
degrees,  I was  still  attempting  to  continue 
my  education  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
knowledge  associated  with  these  symbols. 

Jenny,  we  recently  discussed  the 
election  and  from  time  to  time  we’ve 
talked  about  the  problems  facing  our 
society.  I think  our  society  in  general, 
our  political  system,  and  our  institutions 
are  suffering  from  a disease  I call 
“hardening  of  the  categories”.  More 
people  seem  to  know  a lot  about  a little, 
more  and  more  people  seem  to  be  selfish 
and  a bit  too  protective  of  what  they 
have  and  a bit  too  proud  about  what  they 
know.  I guess  I can  understand  this 
situation.  We  face  many  problems  and  I 
guess  it’s  natural  for  people  to  behave 
like  this.  The  sad  thing  is  that  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  we  face  and  the 
problems  you  and  your  generation  will 
face  require  statesmanship  — by  that  I 
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mean  the  ability  of  people  to  make  per- 
sonal and  collective  decisions  about  what 
is  good  for  society,  not  just  for  themselves 
or  their  category  of  experience. 

While  this  statesmanship  stuff  is  in 
short  supply,  a thing  called  “scapegoating” 
is  on  the  rise.  “Scapegoating”  is  when  we 
are  quick  to  blame  others  for  something 
rather  than  looking  at  our  part  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  It’s  when  we’re  too 
quick  to  put  our  view  of  things  ahead  of 
others’  just  because  it’s  our  view. 

Jenny,  I know  you’ve  often  discussed 
with  me  what  you  want  to  do  when  you 
grow  up.  There  are  exciting  possibilities 
for  you  because  you  are  blessed  with 
many  narural  talents.  But  I’m  more 
concerned  with  what  you  will  be  when 
you  grow  up,  not  just  what  you  will  do. 

Because  I am  a bit  older  than  you,  I 
know  what  I’d  like  to  be?  if  and  when  I 
grow  up. 

• 1 would  like  both  of  us  to  be  able  to 
consider  what’s  best  for  other  people,  not 
just  what’s  in  our  best  interests. 

• I would  like  us  to  be  good  citizens,  not 
just  good  Canadian  citizens  but  respon- 
sible individuals  in  a troubled- world. 

• It’s  great  to  love  humanity,  but  I 
would  also  like  us  to  like  people,  to  find 
value  in  who  they>are,  and  what  they 
know. 

• I would  like  us  to  be  able  to  deal 
gracefully  and  securely  with  ambiguity 
and  complexity. 

• I would  like  us  to  avoid  being  too 
proud  about  what  we  already  know  and 
place  more  value  on  what  we  have  yet 
to  learn. 

• Let’s  not  be  stupid  people,  Jenny,  for 
they  are  people  who  have  no  respect  for 
wisdom;  they  refuse  to  learn  new  things. 
(You  can  find  more  of  that  in  chapter 
one  of  Proverbs  in  your  Bible  — don’t 
forget  this  is  a sermon.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  person  I would 
like  you  to  become  — it’s  the  type  of 
person  I’d  like  to  be. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
many  people  like  this  and  many  of  our 
universities  provide  resources,  activities, 
and  opportunities  to  assist  us  in  becoming 
more  like  the  type  of  person  I’ve 
described.  Often  these  resources  and 
opportunities  are  collectively  known  as 
a “liberal  education”.  Right  now,  many 
people  are  talking  about  this  liberal 
education.  What  is  it?  When  and  why 
should  someone  have  it.  What  subjects 
should  form  its  curriculum?  Even  people 
at  a university  called  Harvard  — in  the 
United  States  it  is  known  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  the  South  — 
have  recently  written  a report  answering 
all  of  these  questions. 

Personally,  I don’t  quite  understand  it 
all.  Liberal  education  experts  seem  to 
think  that  there  are  certain  subjects  that 
you  should  take  at  a certain  period. 

(They  often  refer  to  this  period  as  your 
undergraduate  years,  but  I’ll  save  an 
explanation  of  this  until  you’re  12,  if  this 
is  okay?)  Then  you  are  assumed  to  be 
liberally  educated  and  a lot  like  the  person 
I described.  Then  you’re  free,  so  to 
speak,  to  learn  how  to  do  something; 
you’re  free  to  become  an  expert  in 
something  very  specific.  The  idea  is  to 
make  us  people  first;  then  we  can  become 
carpenters,  artists,  psychologists,  and  so 
on. 

It  seems  to  me,  Jenny,  that  if  you  and 
I are  to  become  liberally  educated  people, 
we  should  be  able  to  continually  evaluate 
what  we  learn  in  personal  terms  and  in 
relation  to  the  qualities  which  we  value. Tf 
you  take  after  vour  mother,  you’ll  have  a 
natural  interest  in  what  we  call  the 
humanities  and  the  arts.  If  this  becomes 
the  case,  shouldn’t  you  also  know  some- 
thing about  technology  to  be  liberally 
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educated?  The  dean  of  engineering  at 
the  University  recently  said  “a  prime 
goal  of  a liberal  education  should  be  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the  world 
we  live  in  — can  we  really  think  of 
ourselves  as  educated  people  if  we  have 
no  notion  of  how  our  voice  is  carried 
around  the  world,  or  what  makes  the 
airplane  that  speeds  us  through  the  sky 
work  the  way  it  does,  or  the  atomic  power 
plant  deliver  the  energy  that  it  does.”  In 
view  of  recent  events,  I’m  sure  the  dean 
would  also  want  us  to  understand  the 
limitations  of  this  technology. 

Yes,  I feel  uncomfortable  with  the 
notion  that  liberal  education  is  deTmed 
by  specific  subjects  and  that  we  treat  it 
as  though  it  has  a beginning  and  an  end. 
In  my  case,  I’m  desperately  trying  to 
continue  mine  even  though  I’ve  already 
taken  courses  in  Latin,  history,  and 
philosophy. 

Professor  Whalley  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity has  said  that  “liberal  education  is 
characterized  not  by  its  subject  matter 
but  by  the  ways  of  mind  and  action  — 
thinking  and  doing  and  sharing  — it 
evokes”. 

I am  a bit  confused  by  what  these 
liberal  education  experts  are  saying  but 
I guess  these  discussions  have  been  taking 
place  for  a number  of  years.  A fellow 
from  Greece,  Aristotle,  said  the  following, 
many  years  ago,  about  340  BC,  which  is 
before  I was  born: 

“In  modern  times,  people’s  views  about 
education  differ.  There  is  no  general 
agreement  about  what  the  young 
should  learn  in  relation  to  moral  virtue 
or  success  in  life;  nor  is  it  clear  whether 
education  should  be  more  concerned 
with  training  the  intellect  or  the 
character. 

“Contemporary  events  have  made 
the  problem  more  difficult  and  there 
is  no  certainty  whether  education 
should  be  primarily  vocational,  moral 
or  cultural.  People  have  recommended 
all  three.  Moreover,  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  what  sort  of  education  does 
promote  moral  virtue.” 

One  of  the  things  that  gets  in  the  way 
of  my  efforts  to  become  a liberally 
educated  person  is  that  I am  supposed  to 
know  a lot  about  a small  area  — that 
makes  me  an  expert  so  that  other  people 


will  need  what  I know.  But  if  I don’t 
continue  my  liberal  education  — if  I 
become  too  narrow,  Jenny  — I won’t  be 
able  to  talk  with  and  understand  other 
people,  other  experts.  I’m  afraid  that’s 
happening  a bit  and  it  worries  me.  A man 
by  the  name  of  Buckminster  Fuller  — 
interesting  name,  don’t  you  think  (his 
friends  call  him  Bucky)  — said  that 
specialization  will  be  the  end  of  our 
civilization.  That’s  pretty  serious' if  he’s 
correct. 

The  point  is  that,  if  you  and  I are  to 
become  liberally  educated  people,  we’ll 
have  to  define  it  individually  and  con- 
tinually. For  me,  it  helps  to  remind 
myself  of  the  goal,  the  kind  of  person  I’d 
like  to  be,  and  I guess  I’ve  been  guilty  of 
giving  the  impression  to  many  friends 
that  I have  finished  my  education,  that 
I’m  a know-it-all;  I spend  too  much  time 
lecturing  and  too  little  time  listening 
and  learning  from  others.  Indeed,  I’m 
sorry  if  I’ve  done  this  with  you  since  I 
have  much  to  learn  from  you,  Jenny. 

A poet  by  the  name  of  Y eats  once  wrote 
a poetic  prayer  for  his  daughter.  It’s  a 
beautiful  poem  — I hope  you  read  it 
some  day.  In  it  he  said: 

My  mind,  because  the  minds  that  I 

have  loved, 

The  sort  of  beauty  that  I have  approved, 
Prosper  but  little,  has  dried  up  of  late, 
Yet  knows  that  to  be  choked  with  hate 
May  well  be  of  all  evil  chances  chief. 

If  there’s  no  hatred  in  a mind 
Assault  and  battery  of  the  wind 
Can- never  tear  the  linnet  from  the  leaf. 
An  intellectual  hatred  is  the  worst 
So  let  her  think  opinions  are  accursed. 

Our  education,  formal  and  otherwise, 
should  make  us  less  arrogant,  less  proud 
and  more  open,  eager  and  curious  for 
new  learning.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
another  professor  said  about  his  formal 
liberal  education.  His  name  was  Stephen 
Leacock.  (Do  you  remember  the  room 
at  McGill  in  which  we  used  to  watch 
cartoons  on  Saturday  mornings?  It  was 
named  after  Professor  Leacock.)  He  said: 
“I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  for  a long 
time  past  I have  been  very  skeptical 
about  the  classics.  I was  myself  trained 
as  a classical  scholar.  It  seemed  the 
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only  thing  to  do  with  me.  I acquired 
such  a singular  facility  in  handling 
Latin  and  Greek  that  I could  take 
a page  of  either  of  them,  distinguish 
which  it  was  by  merely  glancing  at  it, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a dictionary  and 
a pair  of  compasses,  whip  off  a trans- 
lation of  it  in  less  than  three  hours  . . . 
but  1 never  got  any  pleasure  from  it.  I 
lied  about  it.  At  first,  I lied  through 
vanity,  later  on  I lied  through  habit. 
Later  still,  because  after  all,  theclassics 
were  all  that  I had,  I valued  them. 

“I  said  to  people  who  knew  no  Greek 
that  there  was  a sublimity,  a majesty 
about  Homer  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  grasp.  From  such  talks,  my 
friends  went  away  sad.  But  continued 
lying  brought  its  own  reward  in  a sense 
of  superiority  and  I lied  more  . . .” 

Well,  I hope  you  understand  what  I’m 
saying.  Both  of  us  must  continue  our 
learning,  and  braggind  about  what  we 
already  know  isn’t  going  to  really  help  us 
to  become  good  citizens. 

The  President  of  our  University  is 
Dr.  James  Ham.  I think  he’s  one  of  those 
who  has  been  truly  liberated  by  his 
education  — he’s  an  engineer  who  talks 
like  a philosopher.  He  sometimes  describes 
our  University  as  a great  city  with  many 
neighbourhoods.  I like  it  when  he  talks 
like  this  because  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  a big  place  and  this  description 
helps  me  to  understand  it  a bit  better. 
And  like  most  cities,  it  has  much  to  offer 
someone  like  you  as  you  develop  interests 
you’d  like  to  pursue  and  living  in  it  can 
assist  your  development  as  a person. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  our  cities  is 
that  many  people  tend  to  stay  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods;  we’re  a bit  afraid 
to  explore  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
ways  of  those  that  live  in  different,  and 
to  us  strange,  neighbourhoods.  One  of 
the  ideas  behind  a liberal  education  is 
to  enable  us,  and  encourage  us,  to  explore 
many  different  neighbourhoods  before 
and  after  settling  down.  But  before  we 
have  decided  where  we  want  to  live,  after 
we’ve  made  decisions  about  what  we  want 
to  do,  I really  think  that  if  you  and  I are 
going  to  become  the  kind  of  people 
we’ve  discussed,  that  we  ought  to  spend 
some  time  in  those  other  neighbourhoods 
learning  from  other  people. 

The  city  of  Toronto  encourages  this 
type  of  exploration  of  neighbourhoods. 
They  call  it  “Caravan”.  Each  summer 
the  various  ethnic  neighbourhoods  have 
a kind  of  open  house  during  which  we 
can  learn  more  about  the  various  customs 
and  culture  in  each  neighbourhood.  It 
only  lasts  for  about  a week  but  once  it’s 
over,  it  doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  go  back  to 


Three  Soviet  physicists  have  been 
visiting  U of  T under  the  scientist 
exchange  program  between  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 

Professor  Melist  Egisheevich 
Movsesyan  arrived  in  January  to  spend 
six  months  working  with  Professor 
Boris  Stoicheffs  group,  doing  experi- 
mental research  on  induced  magnetism 
in  alkali  vapour.  Movsesyan  is  head  of 
the  department  of  optics  at  the  Institute 
of  Physical  Studies  in  Erevan  and  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  Armenian  SSR. 

Professor  Igor  Vladimovich 
Svechkarev  arrived  in  April  to  spend 
three  months  with  Professor  Eric  Fawcett 
making  an  experimental  study  of  the 
electronic  structure  of  the  antiferro- 
magnetic metallic  compound  FeGe2. 
The  project  will  probably  continue  next 
year  when  one  of  Prof.  S vechkasev’s 
colleagues  visits.  Svechkasev  is 
department  head  at  the  Low  Tempera- 
ture Physics  and  Engineering  Institute 


learn  more  about  various  neighbourhoods. 

And  of  course  this  is  true  with  our 
university  education.  Even  if  you  decide 
to  go  to  a college  or  a university,  even 
when  you  have  received  a degree  or  a 
diploma  or  certificate,  you  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  your  education  after  gradu- 
ation. But  that  will  be  up  to  you. 

I like  graduations.  I think  of  them  as 
checkpoints,  an  opportunity  to  assess 
where  we’ve  been,  and  where  we  are  in 
relation  to  where  we’d  like  to  be  as 
people. 

They  do  represent  for  many  of  us  an 
event  to  celebrate  great  personal  achieve- 
ments, the  creation  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  others  who  have  gone  before 
us.  It  is  tempting  at  these  moments  to 
think  that  one’s  education  has  finally 
concluded. 

I read  this  poem  last  week.  It  was 
written  by  a Mr.  Tennyson: 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon 

climbs. 

The  deep  moans  round  with  many  voices. 
Come,  my  friends,  ’Tis  not  too  late 
To  seek  a newer  world. 

Why  tell  you  all  of  this  when  you’re 
only  nine?  Well,  Jenny,  I’ve  tried  to 
suggest  that  how  you  learn  and  make  use 
of  your  learning  is  probably  more  important 
than  u'hat  you  already  know  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  what  is  going  on  in 
your  life  right  now  will  have  a great 
effect  on  your  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
marvellous  opportunities  you  will  have 
to  become  the  kind  of  person  I’d  like 
you  to  be.  Parents  are  teachers  and  you 
and  your  brother  are  my  most  treasured 
students. 

Let’s  spend  some  time  talking  about 
all  of  this.  I’m  not  certain  how  well 
I’ve  expressed  what  I wanted  to  say  to 
you  Jenny.  Only  you  will  be  able  to  teach 
me  how  to  do  a better  job  of  it. 

Love, 

(Charles  E.  Pascal) 

Chairman,  Higher  Education  Group, 
OISE 

Director,  Ontario  Universities  Program 
for  Instructional  Development 


of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  in  Kharkov. 

Professor  Viktor  Grigorevich 
Baryakhtar  is  spending  a month  working 
with  Professors  Fawcett  and  M.B. 
Walker  on  the  theory  of  antiferro- 
magnetic chromium.  A theoretical 
physicist  specializing  in  spin  waves 
and  domains  in  antiferromagnets, 

Prof.  Baryakhtar  is  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  and  department  head  at  the 
Donetsk  Physics  and  Engineering 
Institute. 


Annual  Trinity  book  sale 

All  kinds  of  books  — old,  new,  paperback, 
hardcover  — are  needed  for  the  Trinity 
College  fourth  annual  book  sale.  Proceeds 
from  this  event,  to  be  held  in  October, 
will  be  given  to  the  college  library.  For 
further  information  or  book  pick-up,  call 
Trinity  College,  978-2651  or  Helen 
Bradfield,  489-1959. 


A “vacuum  of  responsibility”  in  the 
School  of  Architecture  has  seriously 
impeded  the  development  of  long  term 
plans,  programs,  and  policies  within 
the  school.  This  criticism  was  made  in 
the  report  of  a working  group  on  the 
School  of  Architecture  presented  to  the 
Planning  and  Priorities  Subcommittee 
June  18. 

Although  the  working  group 
recognized  that  the  director  of  the 
school,  Blanche  van  Ginkel,  inherited 
many  problems  when  she  assumed  her 
post  in  1 977,  the  report  states  the 
school  cannot  develop  an  effective  plan 
until  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility between  the  director  and  the 
school’s  council  are  more  clearly  drawn. 

Though  the  40-member  council  is  an 
advisory  body  in  principle,  the  report 
states  the  council  and  its  committees 
prefer  to  initiate,  review  and  make 
decisions  within  the  school.  At  present, 
council  committees  process  applications, 
interview  applicants  for  admission, 
interview  candidates  for  staff  positions, 
form  staff  policies,  review  programs, 
and  allocate  space  and  other  physical 
arrangements  within  the  school. 

For  the  school  to  be  effectively 
managed,  the  working  group  strongly 
recommends  that  the  administrators 
should  be  the  ones  to  initiate  and 
develop  plans,  and  take  leadership  initia- 
tive, and  that  the  council  should 
review  these  plans  and  policies.  At 
present,  the  working  group  says  the 
council  has  taken  over  some  of  the 
director’s  responsibilities,  has  made 
inadequate  or  incomplete  decisions, 
and  has  often  functioned  inefficiently. 

The  working  group  specifically 
recommends  “that  the  director 
immediately  establish  a small  advisory 
group  to  assist  her  in  the  development 
of  a statement  of  objectives  and  a 
statement  of  goals  and  priorities  over 
the  next  five  years”. 

The  director  should  also  establish 
committees  to  help  her  develop  policies, 
plans,  and  standards,  and  present  this 
plan  to  the  Planning  and  Resources 
Committee  by  the  fall. 

Although  the  working  group  advised 
the  director  in  March  that  their  one 
major  recommendation  would  likely  be 
that  the  school  set  forth  a statement  of 
long  range  objectives,  and  invited  the 
school  to  participate  with  the  working 
group,  there  was  no  response. 

The  working  group  was  originally 
established  in  October  1978,  at  the 
request  of  the  vice-president  — research 
and  planning,  to  help  the  School  of 
Architecture  develop  a statement  of 
plans  and  priorities. 

The  working  group  reports  there  are 
several  problems  with  the  school’s  studio 
program. 

• Although  the  program  develops 
students’  critical  and  intellectual  skills, 
professional  architects  and  students 
complain  that  some  technical  skills, 
especially  in  engineering,  building 
structures,  and  materials,  have  to  be 
learned  either  at  another  institution  or 
on  the  job. 

• Too  many  architects  teach  non- 
architectural  subjects,  such  as  sociology, 
for  which  they  are  not  always  qualified. 

• A division  of  attitudes  within  the 
school,  both  for  and  against  the  studio 
program,  affects  staff  and  students. 

• Students  are  not  always  clear  on 
the  criteria  used  for  evaluating  their 
work. 

• Students  did  not  always  pursue 
electives  outside  the  school’s  core 
program,  and  the  school  did  not  clearly 
consider  how  outside  electives  could 
complement  its  program. 

• The  core  program’s  intense  daily 
scheduling  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
design  problems  limit  both  students 
and  staff.  Students  have  little  time  for 
electives;  staff  have  little  time  for 


research  or  professional  activities, 
student  counselling,  and  effective 
evaluation  of  student  work. 

Other  problems  identified  in  the 
report  include: 

• An  unpredictable  “bulge”  in  upper 
year  students  returning  from  a 
recommended  year  of  work  and  travel 
that  often  places  strain  upon  limited 
space,  and  a heavy  dependence  on  part- 
time  staff. 

• Some  facilities  are  of  poor  quality, 
and  the  space  is  limited. 

• The  program  emphasis  in  the  under- 
graduate years  wavers  uncertainly 
between  a general  education  program 
and  a professional  training  program. 

If  the  school  is  to  train  professional 
architects,  the  report  says  much  more 
technical  study  is  needed.  If  the  school 
is  also  for  engineering  and  arts  and 
science  students  then  the  school  should 
review  its  relationships  with  those 
disciplines  in  the  University.  Either 
way,  the  objectives  of  the  school  are 
unclear. 

• The  graduate  program  emphasizes 
continuing  architectural  practice  instead 
of  research. 

• The  number  of  students  who 
graduate  is  barely  above  50  percent  of 
those  who  enter  the  school. 

The  School  of  Architecture  is  isolated 
from  the  University,  the  report  says. 
“We  early  developed  an  impression  that 
the  school’s  programs  were  fairly  self- 
contained  and  insular.  After  many  . 
questions,  consultations,  and 
discussions,  we  are  now  convinced  that 
this  school  is,  in  most  ways,  isolated 
from  the  University  — more  indeed, 
than  most  professional  programs  that 
we  know.” 

The  report  says  there  is  a real  danger 
of  staff  and  students  working  with 
“stale,  re-filtered,  and  perhaps  over- 
simplified material”.  Students  and  staff 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities 
of  the  University,  the  report  says,  and 
“may  be  losing  the  opportunity  to  be 
exposed  to  new  discoveries  in  related 
disciplines”. 

The  report  strongly  suggests  the 
highest  priority  for  the  school  is  to 
develop  objectives  for  each  of  its 
programs.  Although  the  working  group 
says  it  is  not  its  responsibility  to  set 
forth  what  these  objectives  should  be, 
it  recommends  the  school  consider 
its  relationships  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  to  the  University  and  other 
University  divisions,  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  school’s  students. 

In  addition,  the  school  should  draw 
up  a new  constitution  for  its  council, 
which  the  director  would  put  forward 
to  the  provost  and  the  Governing 
Council.  This  new  constitution,  the 
report  says,  should  clearly  define  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the 
council.  The  director’s  executive 
authority  should  also  be  clearly 
distinguished. 

The  working  group,  which  consisted 
of  Professor  Camille  Lambert,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work;  D.W.  Lang,  director, 
University  Planning  and  Analysis;  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Pascal,  Higher  Education 
Group,  OISE;  Principal  Peter  Richard- 
son, University  College;  and  Professor 
Czelava  Sparling,  Division  of  Life 
Sciences,  Scarborough  College,  inter- 
viewed over  30  people  in  its  six-month 
study. 

The  working  group’s  report  is  intended 
to  assist  the  school  with  its  planning  and 
Van  Ginkel  says  her  response  to  the 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subcommittee  in 
September. 


Soviet  scientists  visit  U of  T 
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Diabetic  research 
grants  awarded 


Study  of  Canadian  writers 
reveals  ‘clear  patterns  of  behaviour’ 


English  literature  is  not  Professor 
Linda  Grayson’s  academic  discip- 
line, nor  is  it  Professor  J.  Paul  Grayson’s 
— she  teaches  history  at  Erindale  College 
and  her  husband  is  head  of  sociology  at 
York  University’s  Atkinson  College  — 
yet  two  years  ago,  as  part  of  a large-scale 
examination  of  Canadian  writers  and 
culture  from  1959  to  the  present,  the 
Graysons  decided  to  undertake  a social 
scientific  study  of  contemporary  creative 
writers  in  English  Canada  that  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Instead  of  interviewing  a few  well- 
known  writers  “in  depth”,  which  has 
become  the  standard  practice,  the 
Graysons  mailed  a short  questionnaire 
to  300  members  of  the  Canadian 
Writers’  Union  and  the  League  of 
Canadian  Poets. 

The  160  respondents  included  a hand- 
ful of  journalists,  a few  authors  of 
scholarly  works , and  at  least  one  librettist, 
but  most  were  novelists  or  poets. 

They  answered  questions  as  to  how 
they  began  writing,  whether  their  choice 
of  career  was  influenced  by  family  or 


Alice  Munro 


friends,  the  sources  of  support  available 
to  them,  and  the  degree  of  their  involve- 
ment with  other  writers  and  artists.  They 
were  also  asked  what  they  believe 
distinguishes  Canadian  fiction,  poetry 
or  art  from  that  of  other  countries. 

Though  the  breadth  of  the  answers 
varied,  the  Graysons  noted  in  their  report 
on  the  findings  that  “it  was  possible,  as 
a consequence  of  the  (study’s)  procedure, 
to  gain  important  insights  into  the  lives 
of  Canadian  writers”.  One  thing  that 
struck  them  time  and  time  again  was 
that  “independent  of  age,  sex,  place  of 
residence,  how  well-known  the  author  is 
and  so  on,  clear  patterns  of  behaviour, 
belief,  what-have-you,  emerged  from  the 
analyses  of  writers’  words”. 

Asked  how  they  became  interested  in 
writing  as  a profession,  the  poets  and 
novelists  responded  with  a catalogue  of 
motives  that  the  Graysons  fit  into  eight 
categories.  Like  Marion  Engel,  who 
“decided  to  be  a writer  when  I was  10. 
Don’t  know  why.  Just  decided  ”,  the 
largest  group  was  composed  of  those 
for  whom  writing  was  a natural 
inclination.  Others  mentioned  such  fac- 
tors as  the  influence  of  family,  friends, 
or  teachers,  chance  publication  in  a 
local  newspaper,  social  and  psychological 
rewards,  or  a desire  to  convey  ideas  or 
experiences. 

Asked  whether  any  members  of  their 
families  were  writers,  poets  or  artists, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
replied  positively,  leading  the  Graysons 
to  conclude  that:  “While  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  precise  nature  of  the 
influence,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
prove  in  all  cases  that  such  an  influence 
even  existed,  many  writers  themselves 
tend  to  suggest  that  relatives  exerted  an 
important  influence,  however  intangible 
it  might  have  been.” 

Then  there  is  the  atypical  case  of 
Harold  Horwood,  who  complained:  “My 
father  has  published  four  books,  but  he 
began  writing  for  publication  only  after 
I had  already  achieved  success.” 

Based  on  the  answers  to  a question 
concerning  how  often  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  respondents  met  other 
writers,  poets,  or  artists,  the  Graysons 
state  that  “the  vast  majority  of  writers 
number  other  writers  and  creative  indi- 
viduals among  their  friends,  colleagues, 
and  associates”.  As  John  Metcalf 
observed  in  his  reply:  “The  literary  world 
in  Canada  is  miniscule  and  sooner  or  later 
one  meets  nearly  everyone  who  has  ever 
set  pen  to  paper.” 

Some  confusion  was  caused  by  a 
question  wondering  who  had  supported 
the  respondents  in  their  efforts  to 
become  writers,  since  it  did  not  make 
plain  whether  the  researchers  were 
interested  in  learning  about  financial 
support,  moral  support,  or  both.  Still, 
most  of  those  who  took  it  to  mean 
financial  aid  indicated  that  they  had 
received  commissions  from  the  CBC  or 
grants  from  the  Canada  Council,  the 
provincial  arts  councils,  and  other 
government  agencies,  though  not  always 
soon  enough  in  their  careers. 

One  exception  to  this  rule  was 
Robertson  Davies,  who  replied  that,  as 
an  author,  his  financial  support  came 
from  the  public. 

“I  have  never  sought  or  received  a 
grant.  Whatever  is  said,  I think  there 
are  strings  attached  to  such  things  and 
those  who  take  them  must  either  follow 
some  more  or  less  approved  path  or  show 
himself  an  ingrate.” 

For  moral  support,  other  writers  relied 
on  their  families,  teachers,  friends, 
colleagues,  and  editors.  As  the  Graysons 
point  out,  funding  agencies,  too,  provide 
moral  support  to  the  extent  that  many 
writers  believe  that  a monetary  grant 


Robertson  Davies 


signifies  that  they  are  indeed  serious 
writers. 

“What  are  the  greatest  problems  facing 
Canadian  writers?”,  the  research  team 
asked.  “Making  a decent  living”  was  the 
nearly  unanimous  response.  Other 
related  difficulties  concerned  dealing 
with  publishing  companies  and  a pre- 
carious market  situation. 

“Writing,”  responded  A1  Purdy. 

Asked  what  they  thought  distinguishes 
Canadian  fiction,  poetry,  or  art  from 
what  is  produced  in  other  countries, 
many  authors  declined  to  answer.  “It  is 
not  my  business  as  a writer  to  figure  out 
this  kind  of  thing,”  wrote  Alice  Munro. 

Some  commented  that  the  only  thing 
setting  Canadian  culture  apart  is  that  it 
is  produced  by  Canadians,  while  others 
felt  that  any  difference  is  a function  of 
the  poor  quality  of  Canadian  literature 
and  art.  Landscape  and  regionalism 
were  the  factors  most  often  mentioned 
as  making  Canadian  culture  different, 
while  excessive  nationalism  was  pointed 
to  and  disparaged  by  more  than  one 
respondent. 

What  made  the  greatest  impact  on 
Linda  Grayson  as  she  read  the  scores 
of  responses  from  writers  across  Canada 
was  “the  psychological  isolation  in  which 
most  of  them  work”. 

“Most  people  think  that  writing  is 
easy  and  imagine  writers  as  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury. 

“One  thing  our  study  makes  clear  is 
that,  for  most  novelists  and  poets,  writing 
has  to  be  a passion.  Certainly,  the 
financial  rewards  aren’t  there.” 


Harold  Horwood 


Four  U of  T professors  are  the  1979 
Toronto-area  recipients  of  the  Canadian 
Diabetic  Association’s  grants  for 
research. 

Dr.  Otto  Sirek,  Department  of 
Physiology,  received  $5,000  for  his 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  diabetes 
on  the  development  of  arteriosclerosis  — 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  Working  with 
Dr.  Sirek  is  his  wife,  Dr.  Anna  Sirek 
of  the  Division  of  Teaching  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Clement  McCulloch,  Department 
of  Ophthalmology,  was  awarded  $24,500. 
Dr.  McCulloch  is  researching  the  effect 
of  insulin  therapy  on  the  onset  of 
diabetes-associated  blindness.  Working 
with  Dr.  McCulloch  is  Dr.  Errol  Marliss, 
Department  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Anders  Sima,  Department  of 
Pathology,  received  $23,000.  Dr.  Sima 
is  investigating  the  effect  of  diabetes 
on  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Mladen  Vranic,  Department  of 
Physiology,  was  awarded  $22,200. 

Dr.  Vranic  is  analyzing  the  interaction 
of  glucagon,  insulin,  and  adrenalin  (all 
hormones  whose  levels  are  altered  in  the 
diabetic  state)  in  controlling  normal 
metabolism. 


Mechanics  research  papers 
invited  for  1980  conference 

ICTAM  TORONTO,  the  15th  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Theoretical  & 
Applied  Mechanics,  will  be  held  at  U ofT 
Aug.  17  to  23,  1980.  Previous  congresses 
have  been  held  in  Innsbruck,  Delft, 
Zurich,  Stockholm,  Cambridge  (UK), 
Cambridge  (USA),  Paris,  London, 
Istanbul,  Brussels,  Munich,  Stanford 
and  Moscow. 

Papers  are  invited  on  a wide  range  of 
topics  covering  the  whole  field  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics, 
including  applications.  Following  the 
pattern  established  by  previous  con- 
gresses there  will  be  five  invited  general 
lectures  and  a number  of  invited  sectional 
lectures  which  will  be  of  more  specialized 
appeal. 

Professor  F.P.J.  Rimrott,  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  will 
preside  at  the  congress.  The  invited 
papers  presented  will  be  published  in  two 
volumes  entitled  Theoretical  and  Applied 
M echanics. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a paper  or 
wanting  more  information  about  ICTAM 
TORONTO  should  telephone  978-3053. 
Deadline  for  submission  of  papers  is 
February  4,  1980. 


In 

Memoriam 

Dr.  John  Alexander  MacDonald,  assis- 
tant professor  of  surgery  and  surgeon 
at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  June  23. 

Dr.  MacDonald  graduated  in  medicine 
at  U of  Tin  1953.  From  1958  to  1961  he 
was  a resident  at  Sick  Children’s,  Sunny- 
brook,  and  St.  Michael’s  Hospitals.  He 
was  appointed  to  U of  T as  a clinical 
lecturer  after  completing  his  residency 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to 
active  staff  in  the  Department  of  Surgery 
at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 

Dr.  MacDonald,  who  died  of  cancer, 
was  the  author  of  When  Cancer  Strikes, 
which  described  his  own  experience  with 
the  disease. 
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Professor  on  team  sent  to  Uganda 

Continued  from  Page  / 
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‘Affronted’  by  tone  of  headline 


mechanisms  exist  to  ensure  efficient 
spending,  says  Nowlan. 

“The  political  situation  is  tricky  be- 
cause Tanzanian  troops  crossed  the 
border  to  liberate  Uganda  from  Amin’s 
dictatorship.  Some  countries  in  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
insist  the  invasion  violated  the  sanctity  of 
national  boundaries.  But  I think  there’s  a 
higher  principle  involved,  given  that 
there  was  a tyrant  in  power  who  clearly 
didn’t  have  the  support  of  the  Ugandan 
people.  So  the  Tanzanians  were  invited  to 
maintain  civil  order.  Eventually  a new 
republic  will  be  created  and  a new  con- 
stitution drawn  up.” 

The  Ugandan  National  Liberation 
Front  consists  of  the  president,  his 
cabinet,  and  a consultative  council  for 
parliamentary-style  debate.  Council 
members  range  from  far  left  to  far  right  on 
the  political  spectrum,  so  they  have 
fundamental  differences  about  how 
things  should  be  done. 

“Most  people  in  the  government  have 
returned  from  exile  and  are  extremely 
well-educated  professionals,”  says 
Nowlan,  “but  they’re  not  experienced  in 
governing.  Things  are  tense  between 
them  and  their  colleagues  who  remained 
in  Uganda  throughout  the  Amin  re- 
gime.” 

Uganda’s  political  history  has  been 
turbulent.  Tribes  in  the  northern  and 
central  regions  have  been  uneasy  about 
the  southern  tribes,  who  tend  to  be  better- 
educated  and  better-organized.  The 
monarchies  of  those  southern  tribes  have 
long  been  in  conflict  with  the  central 
government.  Dissent  has  been  rife  in  the 
army.  Protestants  and  Catholics  have 
each  had  their  separate  political  parties. 

President  Milton  Obote  ran  a pre- 
carious coalition  government  in  the  late 
1960s  and  his  moves  towards  socialism, 
such  as  nationalizing  the  copper  mines, 
resulted  in  an  exodus  of  investors  and 
subsequent  economic  chaos. 

Then  came  Amin’s  1971  military  coup, 
carried  out  while  Obote  was  in  Singapore 
at  a Commonwealth  conference.  Within  a 
year,  Amin  had  declared  economic  war  on 
Uganda’s  Asian  businessmen  and  mer- 
chants. They  were  duly  expelled,  without 
their  assets. 

“Of  course,  Amin  just  divided  the 
spoils  with  his  friends,”  says  Nowlan. 
“The  whole  thing  was  a cruel,  foolish, 
despotic  move  and  it  tore  the  country’s 
economy  apart.  I can’t  think  of  a single 
thing  that  man  did  to  benefit  Uganda. 
Besides  being  greedy,  he  was  uneducated 
and  clearly  not  an  administrator.” 

The  report  of  the  Commonwealth 
Secretariat  team  gives  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  situation  and  its 
origins,  then  offers  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  investment  needs.  The  basic  aim 
is  to  outline  how  the  economy  can  be  res- 
tored, within  two  years,  to  what  it  was  in 


President  James  Ham  has  appointed  a 
search  committee  to  recommend  a 
successor  to  Dean  R.B.  Holmes  as  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  a term 
beginning  July  1,  1980. 

Committee  membership  is  as  follows: 
Vice-President  and  Provost  Donald 
Chant,  chairman;  D.B.  Cook,  executive 
assistant  to  the  provost,  secretary;  Dr. 
G.H.  Anderson,  professor,  Department 
of  Nutrition  and  Food  Sciences;  Dr. 
Donald  Cowan,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  Sunnybrook  Hospital; 
Dr.  Ruth  Davis,  alumna;  Professor  Joan 
Foley,  principal,  Scarborough  College; 
Dr.  Sylvain  Houle,  student;  Professor 
John  Leyerle,  dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Professor  D.F.  Mettrick,  chair- 
man, Department  of  Zoology;  John 


1970.  The  report  has  been  accepted, 
without  modification,  by  the  government 
and  about  20  nations  have  been  invited  to 
a donors’  conference  called  for  July  25  in 
Kampala.  At  least  $300  million  a year  in 
foreign  exchange,  from  both  donations 
and  export  earnings,  will  be  needed  to 
meet  development  costs. 

Though  team  members  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  Kampala,  they  were  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  devising  their  own 
itineraries  in  consultation  with  officials. 
Because  telephone  lines  had  been  cut, 
team  members  going  to  see  rural  areas  had 
to  have  their  impending  visits  announced 
over  the  radio  so  district  commissioners 
could  arrange  for  accommodation  and 
tours. 

Even  in  the  city,  team  members  lived 
primitively,  due  to  shortages  of  consumer 
goods.  Their  diet  was  adequate  but 
unvaried,  consisting  mainly  of  bananas 
and  tea. 

Sleep  was  frequently  disturbed  by  gun 
and  mortar  fire.  Sometimes  it  was  just 
soldiers  partying  in  the  streets,  but  there 
were  occasional  ambushes  on  pockets  of 
Amin  troops  still  in  hiding  around 
Kampala. 

Each  team  member  was  responsible  for 
a particular  segment  of  the  report. 
Nowlan’s  analysis  focused  on  the  trans- 
portation sector.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  segments  on  urban  sewage  and  water 
problems,  financial  planning,  and  re- 
organization of  the  banking  system. 

Nowlan  was  selected  because  in  1966- 
67  he  was  chief  transportation  economist 
for  the  Tanzanian  government  and  had 
lived  there  again  in  1971  while  preparing 
a macro-economic  plan  for  the  country. 
He  was  also  director  of  U of  T’s  Tan- 
zanian project  from  1968  to  1973.  That 
scheme,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA),  provided  the  Tanzanian 
government  with  economists  and  plan- 
ners to  help  develop  effective  organiza- 
tional techniques. 

The  Ugandan  project  was  headed  by 
British  economist  Dudley  Sears  and 
included  one  other  Canadian,  U of  T 
economist  G.K.  Helleiner,  currently  on 
leave  in  Oxford.  Others  on  the  team  were 
from  Australia,  Tanzania,  Ghana, 
Lesotho,  India,  and  Jamaica. 

“It’s  inevitable  that  past  tensions  will 
continue  to  cause  problems  in  Uganda,” 
says  Nowlan,  “but  there’s  enormous 
good  will  throughout  the  country  for 
whoever  will  be  trying  to  run  things 
properly.  After  what  they’ve  been  , 
through,  Ugandans  are  thankful  for  the 
chance  to  work  together  to  create  a new 
republic.” 


Murnaghan,  student;  Professor  J.T. 
Murphy,  chairman,  Department  of  Phy- 
siology; J. A.  McNab,  president,  Toronto 
General  Hospital;  Dr.  Bruce  Pollock, 
student;  Dr.  A.R.  Ten  Cate,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry;  Dr.  D.R.  Wilson, 
chairman.  Department  of  Surgery;  and 
Dr.  Eugene  Vayda,  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Administration. 

Nominations  and  comments  may  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman,  room  219, 
Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any  committee 
member. 


After  reading  your  title  “A  short  course 
in  kids’  lit”  ( Bulletin , June  25)  and  as  an 
instructor  in  children’s  literature*  I feel 
as  do  some  teachers  of  Canlit  — affronted. 
It  is  understandable  that  “kids’  lit” 
appears  in  the  popular  press,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  to  find  the  derogatory  tone 
of  that  appellative  in  an  academic  paper 
purporting  to  take  the  subject  seriously. 
Kids’  lit,  like  Canlit  as  one  word,  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  literature  is 
diminished  beside  the  more  valid 
offerings  of  Englit  or  perhaps  adlit  (what 
old  kids  read  and  serious  students  study). 

Children’s  literature  does  not  differ 
in  kind,  but  in  degree,  from  literature 
for  adults.  The  fact  that  the  literature 
is  intended  for  young  readers  with  limited 
comprehension  of  language  and  little 
experience  of  life,  leads  many  people, 
uithors  and  publishers  among  them,  to 


The  Connaught  Committee  has  awarded 
19  research  grants  to  U of  T faculty  from 
the  January  competition.  Eleven  awards 
are  for  research  grants  to  faculty  already 
established  at  the  University.  The 
remaining  eight  awards  are  to  new  staff 
members  who  are  in  their  first  two  years 
of  appointment. 

Decisions  regarding  Connaught  grants 
are  reached  on  the  basis  of  a review 
process.  Criteria  used  in  assessing 
applications  include  the  merit  of  the 
proposal,  the  ability  of  the  investigator 
to  carry  out  the  research  proposed  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  budget.  Another 
major  factor  in  the  decision  process  is 
the  limited  funds  available  to  the 
Connaught  Committee;  this  lackoffunds 
made  it  impossible  to  award  grants  for 
many  deserving  proposals. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  are: 

Dr.  Dominick  Amato,  Department  of 
Medicine,  “T-Cell  Helper  Function  and 
Early  Erythropoiesis  in  Refractory 
Anaemias”; 

Professor  C.D.  Arnold,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Banks  Island  Archaeo- 
logical Research  Project”; 

Professor  Jeremy  Carver,  et  al..  Depart- 
ments of  Medical  Genetics  and  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Continuation  of  Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance  Spectrometer 
Upgrade”; 

Professor  Umberto  De  Boni,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  “Neuronal 
Senescence,  A Model  in  Vitro”; 
Professor  C.C.  Dyer,  Department  of 
Astronomy,  Scarborough  College, 
“Application  of  General  Relativity  to 
Astronomy  and  Cosmology”; 

Professor  Michael  Gervers,  Department 
of  History,  Scarborough  College, 
“DEEDS:  An  Analysis  of  the  Medieval 
Charters  from  Essex  County,  England”; 
Professor  C.K.  Govind,  Department  of 
Zoology,  Scarborough  College,  “Aging 
of  Lobster  Neuromuscular  Synapses”; 
Professor  J.S.  Holladay,  Department  of 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational' 
Development  has  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a $25,000  project  fund  to 
support  initiatives  intended  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  University.  The  money  will  be 
disbursed  in  the  form  of  “mini-grants” 
to  faculty  interested  in  undertaking, 
during  the  1979-80  academic  session, 
projects  and  studies  related  to  the 
improvement  of  learning.  Applications 
for  grants  are  now  being  invited.  Dead- 
line for  submission  is  October  12. 


assume  that  the  literature  must  also  be  a 
limited  offering,  simple  to  read,  certainly 
eax  v to  write.  On  the  contrary,  the  craft  in 
writing  well  for  children  is  considerable. 

Issues  arising  from  a study  of  the 
literature  include  questions  on- the  role 
of  criticism  and  of  a sociological  perspec- 
tive. These  questions  and  others  indicate 
that  the  literature,  like  its  intended 
audience,  is  worth  scholarly  attention 
and  respect  — the  size  of  the  corpus  in 
both  instances,  notwithstanding.  From 
that  point  of  view,  this  article,  probably 
written  as  light  summer  fare,  has  done 
no  particular  service  for  children’s 
literature  in  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child. 

Claire  England 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 


Near  Eastern  Studies,  and  Professor 
J.  Van  Seters,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  “The  Wadi  Tumilat 
Project”; 

Professor  T.R.  Jack,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Scarborough  College,  “The 
C-Mercuration  of  Amino  Acids”; 
Professor  A.J.  Kresge,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Proton  Transfer  from 
Nitrogen:  The  Base-Catalyzed 
Decomposition  of  Nitramide  and 
Related  Reactions”;- 
Dr.  M.E.  Morris,  Departments  of 
Anaesthesia  and  Pharmacology, 
“Transmission  in  the  Central  Nervous 
System  and  Effects  of  Anaesthesia, 
Hypoxia  and  Hypercarbia”; 

Professor  J.E.  Paloheimo,  Department 
of  Zoology  and  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Professors  H.H.  Harvey 
and  J.J.B.  Smith,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Environmental/Physiological 
Systems  Analysis”; 

Professor  D.A.L.  Paul,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Atomic  Collisions  with 
Positrons”; 

Professor  A.J.  Poe,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Erindale  College,  “Photo- 
chemical Kinetics  of  Metal  Carbonyl 
Clusters”; 

Professor  J.C.  Polanyi,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Molecular  Dynamics  of 
Branched  Reactions”; 

Professor  J.D.  Prentice,  Department  of 
Physics,  “A  Muon  Polarimeter  for 
the  Study  of  Intermediate  Vector 
Bosons”; 

Professor  W.G.  Richarz,  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies,  “Aerodynamic 
Noise:  Jet  Noise  Diagnostics”; 

Dr.  Milton  Titeler,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Isolation  of  Dopamine/ 
Neuroleptic  Receptors  from  Post- 
Mortem  Calf  or  Human  Brain”; 
Professor  Barry  Wellman,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies,  “East  York  Social 
Networks  Study”. 


The  advisory  committee  will  assess 
proposals  in  terms  of  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  project  and  the  means 
used  to  assess  its  impact;  the  type  of 
resources  necessary  and  the  funds 
needed  to  secure  them;  and  the  level  of’ 
departmental/divisional  support 
available. 

Prospective  applicants  should  contact 
Jill  McBryde,  Educational  Development 
office,  65  St.  George  St.,  telephone 
978-7009,  for  information  and  applica- 
tion forms. 


Search  committee  appointed  for  dean 
of  Faculty  of  Medicine 
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Renaissance,  medieval  documents 

belonging  to  Canadian  collections 
to  be  tracked  down  and  catalogued 


Professor  Leonard  Boyle,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  is  about  to  begin  a 
survey  of  all  the  medieval  and  Renaissance 
manuscripts  and  diplomatic  documents 
belonging  to  Canadian  libraries  and 
archives,  both  public  and  private. 

Boyle  expects  his  project  to  take  at 
least  seven  years,  for  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  many  of  the  documents  are 
unknown.  In  addition,  he  plans  to 
examine  each  of  them  in  detail,  something 
that  has  never  been  done  before,  and  to 
record  and  catalogue  his  findings.  He 
has  been  awarded  a Connaught  senior 
fellowship  for  1979-80  to  begin  his  work. 

Boyle  estimates  there  are  over  400  of 
these  documents  dating  from  the  1 1th  to 
the  16th  centuries,  most  of  them  written 
in  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  some 
written  in  Armenian,  Dutch,  English, 
German,  Greek,  French  and  Italian. 

The  only  existing  records  of  such 
documents  belonging  to  Canadian  col- 
lections are  found  in  two  American 
publications,  printed  in  1937  and  1962. 
Boyle  says  the  Canadian  sections  of  these 
catalogues  are  out  of  date  and  sometimes 
misleading. 

In  one  case,  a 14th  century  Bible  now 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is 
described  as  once  being  owned  by 
theologian  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1348-49.  In  fact, 
says  Prof.  Boyle,  the  Bible  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  rector  of  Brompton, 
who  drafted  a letter  on  the  endleaf  to  a 
“magistro  Thomae  de  Cant.  ” who  was  not 
the  archbishop,  but  rather,  one  of  his 
officials. 

Some  documents  were  not  reported  by 
the  compilers  of  the  American  publi- 
cations, and  ofher  documents  have  been 
acquired  by  Canadian  collections  or  have 
changed  hands  since  1962. 

To  make  sure  he  tracks  them  all  down, 
Boyle  is  sending  questionnaires  to 
librarians  and  archivists  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  asking  if  there  have  been  any 
additions  since  the  publication  of  the 
American  books.  He  is  also  sending  his 
questionnaire  to  libraries,  museums  and 
archives  not  covered  by  the  American 


compilers,  to  find  out  whether  they 
possess  any  codices  or  documents  for 
him  to  inspect  and  catalogue.  He  hopes 
also  to  find  out  from  librarians  and 
archivists  if  they  know  of  any  medieval 
and  Renaissance  manuscripts  or  docu- 
ments that  are  privately  owned. 

He  will  also  get  help  from  a network  of 
his  archivist  colleagues  who  will  spread 
word  of  his  search. 

Although  he  doesn’t  expect  to  make 
any  great  discoveries,  Boyle  says  that 
when  published,  the  catalogue  “should 
present  Canadian  and  other  scholars 
with  a reliable  inventory  of  all  manu- 
scripts and  documents  before  1600  in 
Canadian  repositories,  and  should 
encourage  local  scholars  to  make  greater 
use  than  ever  before  of  these  resources”. 

A not  unimportant  aspect  of  the 
project  is  the  contribution  the  catalogue 
may  make  to  an  international  project  for 
the  publication  of  facsimiles  of  dated 
medieval  manuscripts.  The  project,  on 
which  Boyle  is  the  Canadian  represent- 
ative, has  resulted  in  volumes  of  fac- 
similes for  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Italy. 

A Canadian  volume,  says  Boyle,  would 
be  a useful  contribution  to  an  inter- 
national scheme  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  furthering  of  the  study  of  medieval 
handwriting  and  codicology. 

“Until  scholars  all  over  the  world  are 
provided  with  volumes  of  facsimiles  from 
dated  or  datable  manuscripts  in  reposi- 
tories in  any  and  every  country,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  formulate  reliable 
guidelines  for  the  dating  of  medieval 
handwriting,  and  more  importantly, 
for  the  dating  and  location  of  undated 
manuscripts  and  documents.  Through 
the  proposed  catalogue,  Canada  and  its 
libraries  and  archives  could  take  a part, 
however  small,  in  these  developments,” 
says  Boyle. 


OISE  review  committee  appointed 


Vice-President  and  Provost  Donald 
Chant  has  appointed  a committee  to 
review  relationships  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE). 

The  committee’s  terms  of  reference  are 
to  undertake  a review,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  University,  of  the  present 
contractual  and  working  relationships 
between  the  University  and  the  Institute, 
evaluate  these  relationships,  and  outline 
the  comparative  virtues  of  alternative 
modes  of  relationship  between  the  two 
institutions. 

Committee  membership  is  as  follows: 

Professor  D.F.  Mettrick,  Department 
of  Zoology,  (chairman);  Professor  John 
Slater,  Department  of  Philosophy; 
Professor  C.C.  Gotlieb,  Department  of 


Computer  Science;  Professor  S.M. 
Waddams,  Faculty  of  Law;  and  Margaret 
Wheatley,  graduate  student,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  review  committee  will  consult 
with  staff  and  students  in  both  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Institute,  and  with 
teachers  and  teachers’  federations. 
Written  submissions  are  now  being 
invited  from  any  concerned  groups  and 
individuals  and  may  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man, Prof.  Mettrick,  c/othe  Department 
of  Zoology,  Ramsey  Wright  building,  or 
to  any  committee  member. 

The  committee  plans  to  have  open 
meetings,  the  dates  of  which  are  still  to 
be  announced. 


There  is  employment 


A Statistics  Canada  survey  of  almost 
30,000  1976  university  and  college  gra- 
duates has  found  that  83.5  percent  were 
employed  two  years  after  graduation. 

However,  less  than  45  percent 
surveyed  thought  their  jobs  were  directly 
related  to  their  education.  In  general, 
the  survey  showed  that  salaries  increased 
with  years  of  education,  although  com- 
pensation for  doctoral  degrees  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  years  of  study. 


after  graduation! 


Women  in  every  category  experienced 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  employment. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  investigate 
the  degree  of  success  of  post-secondary 
graduates  in  finding  employment,  their 
job  satisfaction,  the  relationship  between 
employment  and  education,  and  their 
anticipated  need  for  further  education. 


U of  T won’t  fight  zoning  by-laws 

if  OMB  changes  are  approved  by  city  council 


The  University  will  withdraw  its 
opposition  to  new  zoning  by-laws 
proposed  by  the  City  of  Toronto  if 
certain  conditions  are  met  giving  the 
University  enough  flexibility  to  re- 
develop for  future  needs. 

J ack  Dimond,  executive  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  — campus  and 
community  affairs,  said  the  University 
took  the  position  before  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  July  9 and  10  that 
zoning  by-laws  had  to  allow  the 
University  flexibility  for  renovating, 
rebuilding,  and  repatriating  off-campus 
space.  (This  includes  leased  land,  storage 
space,  and  off-campus  properties  such 
as  certain  forestry  locations,  the  Faculty 
of  Management  Studies  and  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  and  the  Career 
Counselling  and  Placement  Centre.  The 
St.  George  campus  boundary  does  not 
extend  north  of  Bloor  Street.) 

Dimond  said  the  University  told  the 
OMB  it  would  not  oppose  general 
zoning  proposals  if  the  city  made  certain 
amendments.  The  University  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  replace 
parking  spaces  on  campus  with  above  or 
below  ground  parking  structures  without 
going  back  to  the  city  each  time  to  request 
a by-law  change.  In  addition,  the 
University  got  permission  to  build  a 
lecture  theatre  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Robarts  Library.  The  theatre  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  Robarts  building 
permit  obtained  a decade  ago  but  was 
never  built. 

The  University  also  got  permission  to 
sell  one  building  if  necessary  for  commer- 
cial use.  If  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies  and  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  presently  on  the  north  side  of 
Bloor  Street,  were  to  move  back  within 
the  St.  George  campus  boundaries,  the 
University  would  like  to  sell  the  building 
in  which  they’re  presently  located. 
Previously,  zoning  regulations  permitted 
only  two-thirds  of  this  building  to  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  University  also  wanted  clarifica- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
zoning  by-law  which  referred  to  the 
Huron- Sussex  area.  The  city  wanted  the 
University  to  agree  to  keep  Huron- 
Sussex  residential  in  character  until 


1999,  but  the  University  also  wanted  it 
made  clear  that  residences  owned  and 
operated  by  U of  T would  be  permitted 
in  Huron-Sussex.  In  addition,  he  said 
the  University  wanted  and  got  the 
option  to  rebuild  and  continue  to  use 
non-res idential  properties.  Under  the 
city’s  proposal,  Dimond  says,  if  one 
department  wanted  to  move  out  of  the 
area,  another  department  might  not  be 
allowed  to  move  in  and  occupy  the 
vacant  space.  The  University  can  now 
continue  to  own  and  operate  residences 
in  Huron-Sussex  for  institutional 
purposes,  Dimond  said. 

The  city  also  wanted  a number  of 
buildings  on  campus  (though  none  in 
Huron-Sussex)  to  be  classified  as 
“historical”,  and  not  be  demolished  for 
at  least  20  years.  Buildings  in  that 
category  include  the  mining  building 
and  the  admissions  office  on  Bloor 
Street,  as  well  as  17  others. 

But  the  University  argued  that 
restoration  and  maintenance  costs  in 
general  indicate  long-term  preservation 
of  old  structures  could  be  too  expensive, 
Dimond  said.  The  University  offered  to 
sign  a contract  to  preserve  1 1 of  the  19 
buildings,  but  the  city  said  that  wasn’t 
sufficient,  fearing  that  buildings  that 
might  be  endangered  were  not  on  the  list, 
he  said.  “The  city  didn’t  get  a commit- 
ment from  the  University  to  sign  a 
contract  to  preserve  all  19  buildings. 

But  many  of  these  structures  are 
designated  as  protected  under  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Act  which  gives  the 
city  powers  to  delay  demolition  for  up 
to  nine  months  and  many  of  them,  such 
as  Hart  House,  will  most  certainly  be 
preserved.”  The  historical  building 
clause  was  dropped. 

Dimond  said  the  University  did  not 
get  as  much  flexibility  as  it  wanted, 

“but  it  got  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
the  University’s  forseeable  development 
needs”. 

If  city  council  approves  the  settlement, 
the  University  will  formally  withdraw 
its  opposition  to  the  zoning  by-law. 


Damage  to  Ontario  lakes 

from  acid  rain  and  other  stresses 
to  be  subject  of  zoology  study 


The  zoology  department’s  Lake  Eco- 
system Working  Group  has  been  awarded 
a $230,000  grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research  Council 
for  a three-year  study  ot  Ontario  lakes. 

Professors  Nick  Collins,  Harold 
Harvey,  Roy  Knoechel,  Juri  Paloheimo, 
Henry  Regier,  Garry  Sprules,  and  Anne 
Zimmerman  will  be  examining  the 
ecosystems  of  Ontario  lakes  to  determine, 
and  find  ways  of  alleviating,  the  effects 
of  such  man-made  stresses  as  acid  rain, 
overfishing,  and  eutrophication.  (Eutro- 
phication occurs  when  sewage  is  spewed 
into  a lake  causing  algae  to  grow  to  such 
proportions  that  the  lake  “dies”  from 
lack  of  oxygen.) 

Twenty -seven  lakes  between  Sudbury 
and  Peterborough  will  be  tested  to 
determine  their  acidity  or  alkalinity, 
water  temperature  at  various  depths, 
chemical  make-up,  and  concentrations 
of  algae.  (Certain  concentrations  of 
algae  are  good  for  fish,  and  therefore 
good  for  fishermen,  but  being  murky, 
these  lakes  are  less  inviting  to  swimmers. 
The  group  will  be  looking  for  ways  to 
manipulate  a lake’s  make-up  so  that  a 
user  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.) 


The  study  will  also  include  an  analysis 
of  each  lake’s  plant,  insea,  microscopic, 
and  fish  life.  When  all  the  data  has 
been  collected  and  analyzed,  the  group 
hopes  to  be  able  to  predict  how  the 
ecosystems  of  the  lakes  will  be  changed 
by  the  effects  of  continued  stresses. 

An  additional  investigation  into  the 
damage  caused  by  acid  rain  to  lakes  in  the 
Haliburton  Highlands,  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment, 
will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Harvey 
(Bulletin,  March  5). 


Reservations  for  playing  fields 

Campus  groups  interested  in  using 
University  playing  fields  over  the 
summer  months  should  note  that 
bookings  for  athletic  use  should  be  made 
through  the  reservations  office  of  the 
Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation, 
and  bookings  for  non-athletic  and  special 
events  through  the  Campus  & Com- 
munity Affairs  office. 


Events 


Lecture 

Wednesday,  August  l 

Moscow  and  Monodrama:  The 
meaning  of  the  Craig-Stanislavsky 
Hamlet. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Senelick,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity; Edward  Gordon  Craig  memorial 
lecture.  Annual  lecture  established  in 
1912  by  British  Society  for  Theatre 
Research  to  commemorate  memory  of 


Monday,  July  23 

Canadian  Mathematical  Society 
Annual  Seminar. 

To  Aug.  12.  The  seminar  will  be  devoted 
to  recent  research  in  selected  areas  in  the 
theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations. 
July  23  to  27,  Week  1: 

Spectral  theory  of  differential  operators, 
qualitative  theory. 

July  30  to  Aug.  3,  Week  2: 

Functional  differential  equations,  con- 
trol theory. 

Aug.  6 to  10,  Week  3: 

Multivalued  differential  equations,  con- 
trol theory  (continued). 

There  will  be  extended  series  of  five  to  10 
lectures  in  special  areas: 

Multivalued  differential  equations  (two 
series);  F unctional  differential  equations; 
Retarded  differential  equations  (two 
series);  Spectral  theory  of  differential 
operators;  Control  theory. 

Special  sessions  with  provisions  for 
shorter  contributed  talks  have  been 
arranged.  Subject  areas  will  include: 
Spectral  theory,  including  multipara- 
meter theory  (Week  1);  Qualitative 
theory  (Week  1);  Functional  differential 
equations  (Week  2);  Geometric  control 
theory  (Week  3). 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  Information,  978-3320. 
(Mathematics  and  National  Scientific  & 
Research  Council  of  Canada) 

Thursday,  August  2 

Theatrical  Touring  and  Founding  in 
North  America. 

Symposium,  Aug.  2 to  4,  organized  by 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama. 
Information,  978-2092. 

Monday,  August  6 

International  Symposium  on  Physi- 
cal Organic  Chemistry. 

Aug.  6 to  9.  Meeting  devoted  to  commu- 
nication among  scientists  concerned  with 
physical  organic  chemistry. 

Sessions: 

Aug.  6:  Proton  Transfer  in  Solution, 

9. 15  a.m.;  Minisymposia  I and  II,  2p.m.; 
“Flow  NMR  Detection  and  Characteri- 
zation of  Reaction  Intermediates,”  Prof. 
C.A.  Fyfe,  Guelph-Waterloo  Graduate 
Centre,  4.30  p.m. 

Aug.  7:  Gas  Phase  and  Matrix  Isolation, 

8.45  a.m.;  Minisymposia  III  and  IV, 

2 p.m.;  “Energy  Flow  Patterns  in  Pulsed 
Infrared  Laser  Chemistry,”  Prof.  E. 


Plays 

Wednesday,  August  1 

As  You  Like  It. 

William  Shakespeare,  directed  by  Martin 
Hunter  and  Bradley  Bernstein.  Last  of 
three  productions  by  The  Young  Com- 
pany of  Ontario  for  1979  season. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College,  15  Devonshire  Place.  To  Satur- 
day, Aug.  1 1 at  8 p.m.;  no  performance 
Sunday;  preview  Tuesday,  July  3 i at 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3,  students  $2. 50;  preview  $1.50. 
Information  and  reservations,  978-6888. 

Saturday,  August  4 

The  Castle  of  Perseverance. 

Early  15th  century  morality  play,  first 
full-length  production  in  modern  times 
and  first  of  any  kind  in  North  America. 


great  English  stage  designer.  This  is 
first  time  the  lecture  has  been  given  out- 
side Europe,  lecture  taking  place  in 
conjunction  with  International  Federa- 
tion for  Theatre  Research  meeting  for 
first  time  in  Canada. 

Lecture  open  to  public.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  8:30  p.m. 


Grunwald,  Brandeis  University, 

4.30  p.m. 

Aug.  8:  Bio-organic  Mechanisms, 

8.45  a.m.;  Minisymposia  V and  VI, 

2 p.m.;  “The  Importance  of  Mero- 
stabilization  as  a Factor  Contributing  to 
the  Stability  of  Triplets,  Radicals  and 
Radical  Ions,”  Prof.  D.R.  Arnold,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  4.30  p.m. 
Aug.  9:  Organic  Electrochemistry, 

8.45  a.m. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Registration  fee  $85,  students  (degree 
candidates  only)  $25.  Participation  will 
be  limited  to  400  persons,  priority  will  be 
in  order  of  receipts  of  paid  applications. 
Information,  978-3566. 

Tuesday,  August  14  & 

American  Association  of  T eachers  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese. 

Sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  associa- 
tion will  be  held  for  first  time  in  Canada, 
Aug.  14  to  16. 

Two  special  workshops  will  beheldafter- 
noon  of  Aug.  13. 

Registration  for  meeting  from  8 a.m., 
Tuesday,  Aug.  14. 

All  sessions  will  be  at  Harbour  Castle 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Information,  978-3357. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese) 


Colloquium 

Friday,  August  10 

Old  Crowns  and  New  Chemistry: 
Stereochemical  Principles  in  the 
Design  and  Function  of  Synthetic 
Molecular  Receptors. 

J.F.  Stoddart,  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries Ltd.,  Runcorn,  U.K.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Seminar 

Thursday,  July  26 

The  Biosynthesis  of  Intra-  and 
Extra-Cellular  Glycoproteins  in 
Yeast. 

Prof.  Widmar  Tanner,  University  of 
Regensburg,  West  Germany.  417  Best 
Institute.  12.30  p.m. 


Modernization  of  original  text  by  Prof. 
Alexandra  Johnston,  directed  by  David 
Parry,  produced  by  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama,  Poculi  Ludique  So- 
cietas  and  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama. 

Play  will  be  presented  out  of  doors  on  St. 
George  campus  in  context  of  all-day 
medieval  fair.  Play  will  begin  at  2.30  p.m. 
and  is  expected  to  run  for  approximately 
five  and  a half  hours. 

Play  and  fair  will  take  place  Aug.  4 to  6. 
Tickets  for  play  $4;  children,  students 
and  senior  citizens,  $2.  Admission  to  the 
fair  will  be  free. 

Information  and  reservations,  978-2092 
or  978-5096. 


Concerts 

Monday,  July  23 

Recital. 

Eugene  Laszkicwicz,  accordion;  Elspeth 
Carruthers,  trumpet;  Helen  Manning, 
trombone;  Sandra  Horsburgh,  French 
horn. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  24 

Summer  Classical  Concert. 

Paul  Pulford,  cello;  Paul  Campbell, 
violin;  Susan  Chenette,  piano,  will  play 
trios  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

12.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  25 

Carol  Essex  & Friends. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Wilson-McAllister  Duo. 

Classical  guitar  concert.  Innis  Town 
Hall,  corner  Sussex  Ave.  and  St.  George 
St.  12.30  p.m. 

(Innis  and  Woodsworth  Colleges) 

Thursday,  July  26 

Deborah  Dunleavy  Quartet. 
Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Barbara  Bolte,  Oboe. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Con- 
certs and  CBC) 

Saturday,  July  28 

Carolyn  Gadiel,  Piano/Violin  and 
Gloria  Johns,  Cello. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Concerts 
and  CBC) 

Sunday,  July  29 
Carillon  Recital. 

Sally  Slade  Warner,  carillonneur, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.; 
fourth  of  seven  summer  recitals  from 
Soldiers’  Tower.  7.30  p.m. 

T uesday,  July  31 
Summer  Classical  Concert. 

Greg  Cross,  baritone,  will  sing  works  by 
Schumann,  Ireland,  Keel,  Warlock, 
Ravel  and  Gershwin.  East  Common 
Room,  Hart  House.  12.45  p.m. 

Dennis  Patrick  & Bruce  Pennycook. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Concerts 
and  CBC) 

Wednesday,  August  1 

Keith  Blackley  & Michael  Stuart 
Quartet. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Eileen  Fawcett,  Flute  and  Galia 
Shaked,  Piano. 

Innis  Town  Hall,  comer  Sussex  Ave.  and 
St.  George  St.  12.30  p.m. 

(Innis  and  Woodsworth  Colleges) 

James  MacDonald  and  John  Mac- 
Donald, French  Horn. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Concerts 
and  CBC) 

Thursday,  August  2 

Keith  Jollimore  Quartet. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Patrick  Li,  Piano. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Concerts 
and  CBC) 

Sunday* August  5 

Carillon  Recital. 

James  Slater,  carillonneur,  Metropolitan 
United  Church,  Toronto;  fifth  of  seven 
summer  recitals  from  Soldier’s  Tower. 

7.30  p.m. 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Tuesday,  August  7 

Bonnie  Silver,  Piano. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

8.30  p.m. 

(Conservatory  Summer  School  Concerts 
and  CBC) 

Wednesday,  August  8 

Tim  Hazell  Duo. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Thursday,  August  9 

Sam  Noto  Quartet. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Sunday,  August  12 . 

Carillon  Recital. 

Heather  Spry,  University  carillonneur; 
sixth  of  seven  summer  recitals  from 
Soldiers’  Tower.  7.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  August  19 

Carillon  Recital. 

Herman  Bergink,  carillonneur,  Nether- 
lands Centennial  Carillon  Tower,  Vic- 
toria; last  of  seven  summer  recitals  from 
Soldiers’  Tower.  7.30  p.m. 


Heather  Spry,  University  carilloneur 


Miscellany 

Monday,  July  23 

Campus  Tours. 

Free  guided  tours  of  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus are  given  week  days  to  the  end  of 
August.  Tours  start  in  Map  Room,  Hart 
House.  Three  tours  each  day:  10.30a.m., 
12.30p.m.  and2. 30p.m.  Special  tours  are 
available  for  groups. 

Information  and  arrangements  for 
groups,  978-5000  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
(Alumni  Association) 

Sunday,  August  19 

Stratford  Summer  Seminars. 

Two  seminars  are  offered:  Aug.  19  to  24 
and  Aug.  26  to  31. 

Shakespeare’s  history  plays  will  be  con- 
sidered in  performance  and  discussion 
with  Festival  Theatre  staff.  Seminars  will 
be  held  in  Stratford. 

Information,  978-2400  or  284-3127. 
(Scarborough  and  Continuing  Studies) 
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